The George Sand-

I spend the evening with my children and I forget my little
miseries which will pass; everything passes. That is why I
was not able to write to you, even to thank you for the good
letter which you wrote to me about my novel. In Paris I was
overwhelmed by fatigue. That is the way I am growing old,
and now I am beginning to feel it; I am not more often ill, but
now, illness prostrates me more. That is nothing, I have not
the right to complain, being well loved and well cared for in my
nest. I urge Maurice to go about without me, since my
strength is not equal to going with him. He leaves tomorrow
for Cantal with a servant, a tentj a lamp, and a quantity of
utensils to examine the micros of his entomological division.
I am telling him that you are bored on the Righi. He cannot
understand it.

The 7th

I am taking up my letter again, begun yesterday; I still
find it very hard to move my pen, and even at this moment, I
have a pain in my side, and I cannot . . .

Till tomorrow.

The 8th

At last, I shall be able perhaps today: for I am furious
to think that perhaps you are accusing me of forgetting you,
when I am prevented by weakness that is entirely physical,
in which my affections count for nothing. You tell me that
they knock you too much. I read only le Temps and it is a
good deal for me even to open a paper to see about what it is
talking. You ought to do as I do and ignore criticism when
it is not serious, and even when it is. I have never been able
to see what good it is to the author criticised. Criticism al-
ways starts from a personal point of view, the authority of
which the artist does not recognize. It is because of that
usurpation of powers in the intellectual order of things, that
people get to discussing the Sun and the Moon; but that does
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